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to his mother or to his governess, Miss Hunter. Mans-
field's letters reveal a heart unguessed by those who fed
themselves on the gossip about his vanity and unkind-
liness. They will be read with no surprise by those who
knew his boyish, whimsical nature.

In 1902 on the way to the North Pacific Coast his train
was held up near Pueblo, Colorado, by the spring rains
and he was obliged to return to Colorado Springs. While
there he wrote to his four-year-old son the first of the
letters which have been preserved:

PRIVATE CAR 80,
COLORADO SPRINGS, May 27.
MY DEAR, DEAR BOY:

I received your beautiful letter, and I was proud to
think that you could dictate it yourself. Of course you
want to go fishing, so does your Dada, and also to go
rowing, but he is sorry you do not want to play Indian.
Playing Indian is great fun, for you carry a gun or a bow
and arrow, and you lope all day long after somebody with-
out stopping to eat or drink and, when at last you find
this somebody that you have been looking for, you get
down on your stomach and wriggle like a snake without
making any noise until you reach him. Then you give a
dreadful whoop and cut off his hair, if he has any, and
hang it up in your wigwam, and are pleased.

There are lots of other things you can do, but it is time
for me to talk of something else now. I am sitting in my
car and the lamps are lighted and are covered with pink
shades, and outside it is raining (it wouldn't be pleasant
if it were raining inside, would it ?), and the drip, drip,
drip of the rain on the roof makes me feel very cosey and
sleepy. If you were here I would give you some beautiful
marbles to play with, and you could sit on the rug and
roll them.

To-day it rained so hard that all the little streams drank
so much water that they grew and grew and grew untiled that
